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VI.— TULLIANA. 

1. triumviris, Ad Att. XVI, 11, 1. 

Atque utinam eum diem videam cum ista oratio (i. e. Philip- 
pica II) ita libere vagetur . . . Sed illo tempore opus est quod 
fuit Mis III viris. Moriar nisi facete, Att. XVI. 11, 1. The 
joke of Atticus, contained apparently in the words Mis III viris, 
has been diligently sought by all commentators since Manutius, 
but, so far as I can discover, in Tain, though Cicero had a good 
laugh over it. The futile emendations and attempts at elucida- 
tion are indicated by Tyrrell and Purser who repeat the pessi- 
mistic conclusion of the Aldine commentator : Hoc sine epistola 
Attici non licet nobis divinare, — advice which is needlessly dis- 
couraging. The solution in fact lies quite on the surface. 

Our letter is an answer to Atticus' comment upon specific 
passages of the Second Philippic, which was just being corrected 
for publication. The point of the joke lies in a play upon the 
word III viris, here not the obvious triumviri, but the three 
husbands of Fulvia. To see the point one has only to remember 
two passages in the oration under discussion in which Cicero 
suggested that Antony, the third husband of Fulvia, might be 
expected to meet the same fate as the previous ones, Clodius and 
Curio. The first is Phil. II, 11 : Quis autem meum consulatum 
praeter te Publiumque Clodium qui vituperaret inventus est? 
Cuius quidem tibi fatum, sicut C. Curioni, manet, quoniam id 
(i. e. Fulvia) domi tuae est quod fuit Morum utrique fatale. 
The second is ibid. 113 : Etenim ista tua minime avara conjunx 
. . . nimium diu debet populo Eomano tertiam pensionem. 

The passage, therefore, has no reference to the triumvirs 
(Watson) nor to the three Antonii (Gronovius) nor to supposed 
"husbands of three wives! " (Boot). And best of all, the text 
needs none of the proposed emendations. The meaning is sim- 
ply this: I hope to see the day when my oration may be pub- 
lished. But we must bide the time when Antony meets the fate 
that has already come to those other two of these three husbands. 
Moriar nisi facete ! 
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2. The date of the Vatinian law. 

Professor Sage in a careful essay on the date of the Vatinian 
law (A. J. P. 1918, 367 ff.) reaches the novel conclusion that 
Caesar did not have a province assigned him until late in his 
consulship. He bases his argument chiefly upon Suetonius' list 
of events, which he considers chronological in the main, and 
upon aprioristic considerations of what must have seemed a 
politically prudent course for Caesar to pursue in the year 59. 
What was politically expedient cannot now well be determined 
since we hardly know the day-to-day shifting of the battle-line 
between Caesar and the Senate. Doubtless Caesar secured him- 
self the proconsulship of Gaul as soon as he possibly could after 
the death of the incumbent Metellus Celer. The argument based 
upon Suetonius' order of exposition is also weak. In this very 
list Suetonius has demonstrably placed the adoption of Clodius 
and the marriage of Caesar as well as that of Pompey too late. 
Indeed Suetonius employed in his historical biographies the 
method of composition that had been developed by Alexandrian 
literary biographers, according to which the material was blocked 
out not in chronological order but according to associated topics 
(Leo, Die griech.-rom. Biogr.). 

The reasons for believing that the Vatinian law was passed 
near the first of March are as follows: 1) Caesar's first quin- 
quennium ended on the last of February, 54 B. C. (Cic. de Prov. 
Cons. 37, Hardy, Jour. Phil. 1918, 176). This very strongly 
implies that Caesar secured the province about March 1, 59. 
2) Metellus Celer, the preceding governor, died early in 59 (the 
augurship vacated by his death was being canvassed for in April, 
as Professor Sage notes). It is not likely that Caesar neglected 
for long to seize the prize. 3) Caesar promised Cicero a legatio 
under himself by June. Mr. Sage has noticed this (p. 378), 
but has not seen the full bearing of the passage. Ad Att. II, 
18, 3 shows that the province of Caesar is known, and that it is 
so near the city that the legatus will be able to visit the city at 
pleasure (adsim cum velim). 4) Vatinius was the tool of 
Caesar in carrying the law, and the hatred he incurred in forcing 
the measure through seems to be referred to as early as April 
(Ad Att. II, 9, 3). 5) An army of Caesar is mentioned in May 
(Ad Att. II, 16, 2). It will not do to assume that this is any 
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proconsular army that Caesar may later acquire. The context 
shows that an army already available is meant. What this was 
we can understand only if Caesar had already taken command 
over the levies which had been recruited by Metellus during the 
past year with a view to meeting the Helvetians (Ad Att. I, 
19, 2, March 60). Indeed Caesar's great haste to secure for 
himself the Gallic province immediately after Metellus' death 
was determined in part by the knowledge that this command 
would place at his disposal strong bands of soldiers at Rome 
with which he could at an emergency over-awe the senate. We 
must, therefore, revert to Mommsen's view that the Vatinian law 
was passed about March first, 59 B. C. 

3. Falsum, Ad Att. I, 16, 10. 

Surgit pulchellus puer, obiicit mihi me ad Baias fuisse. Fal- 
sum, sed tamen quid hoc? Simile est, inquam, quasi in operto 
dicas fuisse (Ad Att. I, 16, 10). Manutius proposed salsum, 
apparently to suit the tone of the context, since he had no means 
of knowing whether Clodius' charge was true or false. Since his 
day the scholia Bobiensia have come to light containing frag- 
ments of the speech that was later refurbished and published 
(In Clod, et Cur. Stangl, p. 88) . The fragments are full enough 
to show that Cicero did not deny the charge of having been at 
Baiae, and the scholiast who had the full speech before him 
implies by his comment that Cicero referred to an estate on the 
bay of Naples. The scholiast, to be sure, has the well-known 
Puteolanum in mind which in fact had not yet been acquired in 
61 B. C. Cicero, however, seems to have procured the villa at 
Pompeii at about this time. At any rate he mentions visiting 
his Pompeianum not long after (Ad Att. I, 20, 1). It is likely, 
therefore, that Clodius' taunt was based upon accurate infor- 
mation; that Cicero, whose style of living after his consulship 
had awakened no little comment, had recently purchased, or was 
on the point of purchasing, the new villa on the fashionable bay, 
and that Clodius had somehow discovered the fact. If Clodius 
was on the right scent, Cicero could not have written falsum to 
Atticus who knew the facts. Salsum x has the added advantage 

1 Cf . Catullus, 12, 4 : salsum. O and R read falsum al' salsum, G has 
salsum al' falsum. Ibid. 14, 15 salse. The Oxford MS. reads false, R 
reads false al' salse, G has salse aV false. 
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of providing a perfectly clear meaning for the much discussed 
sed tamen quid hoc which follows. The meaning of the whole 
passage seems to be : He taunts me with visiting Baiae. Clever 
of him, but was my answer less so: 2 ' One would suppose I had 
been in hiding as you have ' ? 

4. Curtius Postumus. 

In an erudite essay on Cicero's interesting client, the adven- 
turesome business-man Eabirius Postumus, Dessau suggested a 
few years ago (Hermes, 1911, 613 ff.) that Eabirius — whose 
name before adoption was C. Curtius Postumus — was probably 
the same man as the Curtius Postumus who is frequently men- 
tioned as a candidate for political honors in Cicero's letters. 
Dessau's authority is naturally such that his suggestion has been 
widely accepted as an established fact. The question is impor- 
tant not only in the interpretation of several passages but also 
in the understanding of Caesar's social policies. It may, there- 
fore, be worth while to point out that the proposed identification 
is probably incorrect, and that we should return to the old view 
(cf. Muenzer, Pauly-Wissowa, IV, 1869) which identifies this 
later Curtius Postumus not with C. Eabirius (C. Curtius) Pos- 
tumus, but with M. Curtius Postumus for whom Cicero secured 
a military post with Caesar in 54 B. C. 

Eabirius, as will be remembered, became in 55 B. C. super- 
intendent of Ptolemy's revenues for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of the king's bondholders, Caesar, Pompey, Gabi- 
nius and others. In 54 he was brought to trial for his share in 
Gabinius' misdoings, defended by Cicero, and probably banished, 
since he disappeared from view until after the outbreak of the 
Civil "War. There is only one undoubted reference to him later : 
the Bell. Africanum, 8, relates that in 47 Caesar sent him on a 
commission to Sicily to procure grain for the army in Africa. 
He is there still called Eabirius, and still identified with busi- 
ness and not with politics. 

M. Curtius Postumus, for whom Cicero procured a military 
tribuneship with Caesar in 54 ( Ad Quint. Fr. II, 13, 3, and III, 

s Cf. Cic. De Nat. Dear. Quid refert si hoc ipsum salsum illi . . . 
videbatur? The passage in question if filled out would read : sed tamen 
quid hoc (tibi videtur) ? 
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1, 10) was of course not Eabirius. His praenomen is Marcus, 
and if one should care to question the text, chronological con- 
siderations are sufficient to guard us from confusing the two 
men. This M. Curtius remained a partizan of Caesar's through- 
out; for after Caesar's murder he rebuked Cicero for showing 
joy at the deed (Ad Att. XIV, 9). 

Now to consider the Curtius Postumus (praenomen not 
given) under discussion, like M. Curtius Postumus he was a 
partizan of Caesar's. At the opening of the Civil War he came 
down with Caesar and soon visited Cicero, boasting of Caesar's 
successes \Ad Att. IX, 2& 3 (Postumus Curtius) ; IX, 3, 2 
(Postumus) ; IX, 5, 1 (Postumus) ; IX, 6, 2 (Curtius) ; Ad 
Fam. II, 16, 7 (Curtius noster dibaphum cogitat). The context 
shows that all these passages refer to one man]. Four years 
later this man aspired to the consulship (Ad Att. XII, 49, 
Curtius) . 

There is furthermore a Postumus (some mss. read Postu- 
mius) who should be identified with this zealous Caesarian on 
the following grounds. When after Caesar's murder Cicero 
withdrew from Pome to his Cumaean villa he met a group of 
Caesar's former lieutenants there — Balbus, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
M. Curtius — and entered into friendly relations with them (Ad 
Att. XIV, 9-11). Now note the group with which he associated 
at the same villa two years before : it included Balbus, Hirtius, 
Pansa, Oppius, Matius, and Postumius (Fam. VI, 12, 2). In 
view of the associates involved in both instances, the last name 
should, I think, be restored to Postumus, and the man is doubt- 
less the same M. Curtius. Again shortly after Cicero's visit just 
mentioned the young Octavian chose Matius and Postumus (M 1 , 
Postumius M 2 ) as sponsors for the games he was giving in honor 
of Caesar (Ad Att. XV, 2). Here again we are dealing with 
one of the same group, in a word, with M. Curtius. Finally, in 
a letter written the day after he received his rebuke from M. 
Curtius, Cicero mentions Postumus among those who had been 
enriched by Caesar (Ad Att. XIV, 10, 2). The probability is 
that the same man is in mind. 

Since, therefore, M. Curtius Postumus received a military 
tribuneship from Caesar in 54 — an office which made him a close 
associate of Hirtius, Pansa, Balbus, and Matius — and since he 
was still a strong Caesarian after Caesar's death, we can hardly 
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refuse to identify him with the Curtius Postumus who came 
from Gaul with Caesar's army in 49, who had received much 
wealth from Caesar, who lived with Caesar's other lieutenants 
at Cumae in 46 and again in 44, and who shared with Matius 
the supervision of Octavian's games in 44. 

We need therefore not suppose that Caesar elevated the busi- 
ness adventurer Rabirius to high political office. He used the 
man's business experience in the commissary department, and 
that is the last we hear of him. 

5. Aristotle, Cic. Quint. Fr. II, 8, 3. 

Habemus hanc philosophiam non ab Hymetto sed ab faraysira. 
Cic. Quint. Fr. II, 8, 3. 

App. : araxira G V Cratander in marg.; arazira PI; araxita 
M 2 al.' N" ; araysira A ; area Syra A2 Cratander ed. ; area Cyrea, 
Ernestius; Abdera, Eeid. 

Cicero has just remarked that he could not invite his invalid 
friend Marius to his Cumaean villa because, undergoing repairs, 
it was full of workmen. As for himself he was so deep in study 
(cf. Ad Att. IV, 10, 1) that he did not mind living there under 
such disagreeable conditions. By hanc philosophiam he means, 
of course, the Epicurean dictum that one can live pleasantly 
even in squalor if one possesses the philosophic calm. However, 
the obscure passage would seem somehow to indicate that Cicero 
had learned this maxim not from Epicurus himself (Hymettus) 
but from some other source. 

First a word regarding ab Hymetto. In Ad Fam. XV, 16, 
Cicero calls Epicurus " Gargettius," from his deme, of course. 
There has been some discussion regarding the locality of the 
Gargettian deme (Young, in the Drisler Studies). Milchhofer 
(Abh. Alead. Berl. 1892) has pointed out that the inscriptions 
mentioning the deme are found on the north spur of Hymettus 
and northward toward Pentelicus. It seems likely, therefore, 
that a part of Hymettus was included in the deme and that ab 
Hymetto in this passage is equivalent to a Gargettio. At any 
rate this passage in Cicero ought at least to be included in dis- 
cussions treating of the locality of Attic demes. 3 

"Let me add that topographical studies of Athens seem to neglect 
another item of Epicurean geography (Cic. De Fm. V, 3) which locates 
the ktjwos of Epicurus on the road to Colonus. 
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It is more difficult to guess the word underlying ab araysira 
or araxira. Two or three possibilities occur to me which I 
would offer in the hope that one of them may some day suggest 
the master word. The library which Cicero was so avidly read- 
ing during these days as to forget bodily discomfort (Ad Att. 
IV, 10, 1) was that of Faustus Sulla, which probably contained 
the priceless manuscripts of Aristotle (Plut. Sulla 26 ; Strabo, 
XIII, 1, 54) that Sulla had brought from Athens. Does Cicero 
mean that in his delight in reading Aristotle he had grown 
indifferent to surroundings like a very Epicurean? And is the 
word Srayetpa hidden under araysira? For those who are inter- 
ested in the sources of Cicero's philosophy and rhetorical the- 
ories, it would be very interesting to know whether he had direct 
access to the long unpublished works of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus in the year 46. It has, of course, been noticed that 
Cicero quotes more accurately from Theophrastus in his Orator 
and Brutus written in 46 B. C. than in his Be Oratore written 
some ten years earlier. 

There are, however, other possibilities. When Cicero wrote this 
letter he had recently visited his Epicurean friend Paetus at 
Naples (AS Att. IV, 9, 2), a man who seems to have had close 
connections with the distinguished Epicurean philosophers now 
teaching there, Philodemus and Siro (see Vergil's Apprentice- 
ship, II, Class. Phil. 1920). Cicero mentions both of these phi- 
losophers in laudatory terms during this and the next year ( Cic. 
Be Fin. II, 119, Ad Fam. VI, 11, 2, Ad Fam. IX, 26, if Bioni 
should be changed to Sironi). Bearing this in mind, we may 
suppose that Cicero pretends to have been converted to the doc- 
trine by Philodemus the G&darene, and read a (Gadyara Syra 
or a b>aro<(ne> Syro (cf. Ad Fam. IX, 26, 3 ille baro) or, with 
Cratander, though not with his connotation, ab area Syra; in 
which case it would be a reference to the idyiros at Naples. Those 
who have great faith in Cratander's readings may be inclined 
to accept the last solution. On paleographical grounds a refer- 
ence to Aristotle seems to me more probable. 

6. Philodemus, Ad Att. XII, 6, 2. 

While we have Philodemus in mind I would call attention to 
a possible reference to him in Cic. Ad Att. XII, 6, 2. Cicero 
after expressing to Atticus his admiration for the latter's keen 
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interest in the minutiae of scholarship (Tyrannio's book on ac- 
cents is under discussion) says: Amo enim iravra <f>i\68rnxov (0. 
Crat.) <t>i\e8r)ixov (M) ... scire enim vis, quo uno animus ali- 
tur. Boot accepts the reading of 0. Crat. but as a common 
noun, i. e. hominem in omnibus rebus popularem, but this sense 
is not in accord with the context, and Tyrrell and Purser are 
right in rejecting it. Popma's very plausible conjecture 
<j>ikeSrjiJLova is generally accepted. 

However it is usually a good rule of criticism to adopt the MS. 
reading wherever possible. I wish only to point out that if we 
leave the reading as it stands and interpret the phrase : " For 
I love every Philodemus " (i. e. every searcher after knowledge), 
we arrive at a plausible meaning without recourse to emendation. 
It is wholly likely that Atticus, the Epicurean, was as good a 
friend of Philodemus as he was of Patro, the leader of the 
Athenian garden-school (Fam. XIII, 1, 5). Philodemus, on 
Cicero's own testimony, had unusually wide interests : est autem 
. . . non philosophia solum sed etiam ceteris studiis quae fere 
ceteros Epicnreos neglegere dicunt perpolitus (Cic. in Pis. 70) ; 
and in De Fin. II, 119 Cicero calls him familiaris and doctissi- 
mus. Now it must be admitted that in his rhetorica Philo- 
demus shows himself very impatient of rhetorical minutiae, but 
his numerous works on every subject from economics to music 
display an unusually wide scholarship for an Epicurean, and it 
is not unlikely that Atticus had justified his own interest in 
Tyrannio's erudite work by reference to Philodemus' extensive 
studies. On such a supposition we may accept the text here as 
it stands. If we do, we thereby gain a new contemporaneous 
reference to Philodemus. 

Tektney Frank. 

Johns Hopkins Univeesitt. 



